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and implements of the Stone Age, the monuments, sepulchres, tumuli, dolmens, 
and potteries; the designs and inscriptions on the rocks, the defensive walls, 
homes of the troglodytes, the ruins of Koukya, the metropolis of the empire of 
the Sonrhays, which he discovered, and the cliff dwellings which, in his descrip- 
tion and photographs, bear a striking resemblance, as Dr. Hamy observes, to 
those of the cliff dwellers of Colorado. Dr. Hamy contributes a chapter on the 
•skulls and other collections illustrating the archaeological and anthropological 
labours of the expedition. 

Seventy-one pages are then devoted, as far as tradition and history supply 
the materials, to a description of the early inhabitants with their groups, tribes, 
and confederations and to the formation of the Sudanese empires of modern times. 
Turning then to the present non-Mohammedan inhabitants the author tells their 
history in 273 pages, as far back as it can be traced, in some instances for sev- 
eral centuries, and gives a detailed account of their lives and manners, their 
social organizations, religious institutions, arts, and industries, and their legends, 
of which he records many examples. 

There has been a chaotic superimposing and mingling of tribes in this Ni- 
gerian region. The author gives tentatively the conclusions he has reached. Of 
the earlier inhabitants (very primitive tribes and Negrillos) he found little trace 
except in the forest zone. There are evidences of a later group of black people 
with slight prognathism, descendants of neolithic Sudanese of Hamitic origin, who 
have left so many traces in north Africa. They lived by agriculture, hunting 
and fishing, and made potteries and stone utensils. 

Another series of populations, called red in local legends and early writings, 
was composed of many ethnic elements of which one, probably Semite-Sumerian, 
represented the sedentary and industrious authors of Saharan and Sudanese 
civilization. They were merchants and manufacturers, as well as farmers, and 
the remains of their clay and stone houses reveal a feeling for decorative design. 
Another element was made up of nomad pastoral tribes allied in all probability 
to the pastoral Berbers. These two last-named elements introduced into the 
Sudan a spiritual philosophy as well as ancestral .worship, respect for the dead, 
and the belief in a triune Deity. When converted to Islam, they became its 
most fervid disciples. 

Superimposed upon these mixed groups came from the south and east hetero- 
geneous populations of prognathous Negroes, herders, and nomad horsemen bring- 
ing cattle and horses. They reduced the people to serfdom. Devoted to fetichism, 
their effect upon the growing civilization was retrogressive. All these hypoth- 
eses and probabilities, says the author, should be tested by a series of exhaustive 
researches. 

The photographs are very numerous and excellent. The literary style is clear 
and concise. The author has too much to say to waste words. His book is an 
■excellent record of most praiseworthy achievement. 

From the Niger to the Nile. By Lieutenant Boyd Alexander. 

2 Volumes. Vol. 1, xv and 358 pp.; Vol. 2, xi and 395 pp., many half-tone 
Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, and Index. Longmans, Green & Company, 
New York, 1907. (Price, 36 s.) 

The history of the greatest recent journey in Africa is given in these two 
handsome volumes. The maps are of original value and the hundreds of photo- 
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graphs are a graphic illumination of the text. Parts of the route between Lake 
Chad and the Nile were little known or wholly unexplored. The purposes of 
the journey, combined with geographical exploration a study of the beasts, birds 
and fishes, as well as of the many peoples through whose countries the expedition 
passed. The party included, besides the leader, his brother, Captain Claud 
Alexander, who had a natural talent for geographical surveys; Mr. P. A. Talbot, 
an experienced surveyor; these two gentlemen being, strictly speaking, the geo- 
graphers of the party; Capt. G. B. Gosling, a sportsman and naturalist as well 
as a soldier, and Jose Lopes, a competent interpreter, sportsman, and skinner. 
The narrative is very long, but the story is gracefully told, there is great wealth 
of incident, and interest never flags. The great misfortune was the death in the 
field of Capt. Claud Alexander and Capt. Gosling. 

The route was by the way of the rivers Niger, Benue, Gongola, and Yo to 
Lake Chad which was reached in October, 1904. The two geographers mean- 
while had made a long detour to the north from the Benue over the Murchison 
Range to the mountains of the Kerri-Kerri cannibals and through the better- 
known region of the Fulani and Kanuri to Lake Chad. Five months were spent 
in the exploration of this lake and the explorers believe that they established the 
fact that Chad consists of two lakes separated by 15 miles of reedy marsh. The 
large map of the lake is one of the geographical results. Unfortunately, no ac- 
count was taken of the important French surveys when the map was prepared for 
publication in London. We have no reason to discredit the scientific work of the 
French and, at present, the Alexander map seems to leave in doubt the carto- 
graphic delineations in which it differs from the French survey. 

From Lake Chad the party travelled 400 miles up the Shari to the confluence 
of the rivers Bamingi and Gribingi and as the former was unexplored it was 
ascended and mapped for 120 miles. Returning to the confluence the Gribingi 
was ascended 210 miles to Fort Crampel where the well-known explorer of that 
name was murdered. On October 28, 1905, the Ubanghi (Mobangi), the great- 
est Congo tributary, was reached and ascended for nearly 700 miles to the Belgian 
fort of Niangara. Here the party passed through the extreme western part of 
the habitat of the mysterious okapi, a specimen of which was captured alive but 
survived only a short time. Captain Gosling died on June 15, 1906, and the 
author, bereft of his two countrymen, made his way several hundred miles further 
along the rivers Kibali and Yei mapping them both. He reached the Nile 
(Bahr-el-Jebel) at Gaba Shambi with his only remaining boat which had navi- 
gated 6,000 miles of water. When he reached home by way of Khartum he had 
been absent nearly three years. 

The practical results are of much importance. The survey and map made by 
the two geographers in northern Nigeria and the exploration and mapping of 
three rivers were a pioneer contribution to geography. The River Yei was 
found to be a valuable waterway which will make a large region tributary to 
the Anglo-Egyptian posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. The natural history collection 
contained many species new to science. The author found no "atrocities" in the 
part of the Belgian Congo through which he passed and speaks of the recent 
stories as a revamping of old offenses. 

The work is a rich contribution to African literature and surpasses many 
books of exploration in the literary skill and sustained interest which distin- 
guish the text. 



